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* KAY E RE E 1 acquainted 4 with LIE 
X W 5 perſon or character, I ſhould know 

KMM A how to treat you in the courſe of this 
letter; but as I am entirely ignorant 


of both, I chuſe to confine myſelf within the | | 


bounds of good manners, rather than give the 
world occaſion to cenſure thoſe liberties in me, 
Which I believe no man of ſenſe or n 
will approve in ou. ji en 
Ir is almoſt impoſſible for's an Landon who 
writes upon nothing but public affairs, and 
openly profeſſes himſelf an enemy to the poli- 
tics in the Craft/man, not to have ſeen my let- 
ter to ſir Robert Sutton, printed at London in the 
beginning: of the year 1728, relating to the 11h: 
ttoops in the ſervice of France and Span A 
preſume then that you are no ſtranger to what 
I publiſd concerning their bravery, you knaw- 
the obligations, of honour I lye under to take 
Hates of your Paper — the I 2th of a" 
2 
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1 5 > 
laſt and to tell you in the face of your country, 
dat if che facts I related in that letter were falſe, 
it would have been as much to your purpoſe, 
as Lam fure it was fintable to your inclination, 
to ſhew that they were ſo; fince your intention 
was not only to brand thoſe troops, but the 
Whole Iriſp nation in general with the infamous 
character of cowardice. . But, inſtead of taking 
ſych a method; inſtead of detecting me of par- 
tiality, deſign, or ignorance, as you ought to 
have done, and of all which I ſhall endeavour 
to convict. you in your paper now lying before 
me, you throw out your ſcandal and defama- 
tion with as great an aſſurance, and as little 
dread of reproof, as if no ſuch piece had ever 
appear'd in the world. Let me aſk you then, 
fir, whoever you are, whether ſo ungentleman- 
like a proceeding, has not, to uſe your own 
words, an air of diſingenuity, which does not 
conſiſt with a lover of truth, and a friend to 
the public intereſt ? Whether it has not ſome- 
thing in it that interferes with the duty you 
owe to Great-Britain? Whether it has not e- 
ven all the indications of ill- nature and ill-breed- 
ing in it, which a man of temper could wiſh to 
meet with in an antagoniſt, with whom he is 
forced into a public diſpute? For my part, I 
am à little ſurprized, that ſome reſenting Iriſb- 
man, or rather ſome generous Engliſb, Scotob, 
or Welfbman, has not long before this time gi- 
ven you to underftand, that national reflections 
deſerve due correction, and never ought to paſs 
with impunity ; that gentlemen and men of 
Fir Nm honour 


(Y 
honour never make uſe of them; and that they 
are in every reſpect, as indecent and offenſive 


to civil ſociety, as diſhonourable and dange- 
rous to that government, which either partially 


tolerates, or unjuſtly encourages them. 

Ir has ever been the practice of crafty po- 
liticians, to diſunite us, by fomenting feuds, 
and propagating national animoſities between 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. Thoſe able 


miniſters, Richlieu and Mazarine, made uſe of 


this piece of ſtate craft with great dexterity and 


ſucceſs; a ſucceſs which will remain written in 
the annals of Britain, in bloody characters, to 


the end of time: But, I think, mr Walfingham 


has, in one fingle ſheet of paper, pitched the 
bar beyond any thing I have yet met with in 


the moſt voluminous, or the moſt inveterate 


writer. However, I have charity enough to 
believe that you over- ſhot yourſelf, and did 
not intend to be altogether ſo malicious when 


you fet out, as you prove to be in the courſe 
of your journey. Slander and calumny, it 


ſeems are moſt bewitching ſuhjects for a nar- 
row mind to exeroiſe its faculties upon; they in- 
ſenſibly lead thoſe men into impeftinencies and 


abſurdities, who apply their ſtudies, and bend 


their talents that way. Beſides, I admit you 
was in baſte to anſwer the Craftſman. How 


could you poſſibly then have time to conſider, 


that, by defaming ireland, you obliquely threw 
a moſt barbarous reflection upon that brave old 
nation, diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Scots be- 
fore the union? the Scots being deſcended from 


the 
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446: C 
the Iviſh®,- or the Iriſh from them, no great 
matter which ; they are both but the ſame peo- 
Pits according to the beſt hiſtorians, 
Nz1THER indeed are the nobility and gen- 
try of England and Wales themſelves entirely 
free from the rebounds of your refleQtions 
Like Drawcanfir, in the Rehearſal, you nei- 
ther ſpare friends nor foes. The frequent in- 
termarriages between the ancient and noble fa- 
milies of te four nations have ſo mixed their 
blood, that as there are but very few Iriſbmen 
at preſent, of any rank or figure in their coun- 
try, but what have Eng//b and Scotch blood in 
their veins, and relations in Britain, ſo there 
are as few ancient B- 1h families, whoſe an- 
ceſtors have not ſome time or other, by the fe- 
male line, been Iriſh. Even the greateſt an- 
tiquity the auguſt houſe of Hanover itſelf can 
boaſt, is deduced from the royal ſtem of Ire- 
land, ſome hundreds of years before the com- 
ing of our Saviour, or we muſt cry down all 
chronology till a few centuries ago, which I 
don't think either juſt or adviſable to do. Theſe 
are things which, I am ſenſible, did not occur 
| 90 


lt is agreed on, by all biſtorians of any note, that the 
Scots are deſcended from the Iriſh, the Iriſh being then call'd 


Scots; from thence came that diſtinction of Great-Scotland, 


or brehnd, and Little=Scotland, or North-Britain, Howe 
ver, they are not agreed as to the time of their firſt ſettling 
in Britain, for the Scotch hiſtorians, viz, Hector Boethius, 
Buchanan, Mackenzie ſay, that they ſettled there 300 years 
before the birth of our Saviour; and, on the other hand, 

Uſter, Loyd, and Stilling fleet affirm, they did not fix there 
till the year of our Lord 503, 


(75) 


to you in the rage and fury of your imagina- 
tion, of which you have given us ſo much foam 


and froth; but I look upon them not _ 
ther unworthy the attention of Britons, as 
ing ſufficient to convince them, that no general 


reflection can bethrownupon the Iriſb, in which 
they will not find the honour of their own fa- 


milies- to be in ſome' degree or other injured, 


and the affront to extend to een as 


well as łO Irelan. 51 


WIEREFO RE, as avwanly as you think of the | 


t i/h troops abroad, -and as nb as you have 
repreſented their behaviour in arms, I ſhall, 

for once, undertake their defence, and i in this 
quarrel,” which I take to be in ſome meaſure, 


a Britiſb as well as an Triſh one, I ſhall ven- 


ture to meaſure a pen with a man who has 
dared to'declare war againſt a whole kingdom. 
In magnis voluiſſe ſat eft. This ſubje&, I con- 
fels, may ſeem a little unpopular and ill-tim'd 
in the opinion of ſome men, but I do not write 
for the mob: I addreſs myſelf to none but 

gentlemen, or at leaſt, to none but men of 
Candour and good nature, and not to the by- 
aſſed or mercenary part of the town. I can- 
not expect, that any gallant, worthy: Britain, 
will either turn pale, or grow ſplenatic at any 


praiſes juſtly beſtowed y oa an N 5 
ravery, becauſe his 


think the worſe of his 
fellow-ſubje& has courage. King William heard 
of the buſineſs of Cremona a fo days before 
his death; and the only alleviating circumſtance 
the gengrous hero found in that unfortunate 

affair, 
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affair, was the gallant behaviour of the trifo ; 
becauſe, tho' they were his enemies, they were 
nevertheleſs his ſubjects, and the glory they 
acquired by their courage in that action, on 
which the fate of France and Spain depended, 
received ſtill a greater luſtre by the honour his 
majeſty thought it did to his Britiſb dominions. 
That great prince knew that the Iriſh had an 
averſion to him; he had nevertheleſs an eſ- 
teem and friendſhip for them: He knew them 
better than you do, if you are really in earneſt 
in what you ſay, and was ſenſible that their 

averſion did. not proceed from any diſlike to 
huis perſon, but a diſapprobation of his title to 
the crown, which by the unhappy turn of their 
education and principles, they looked upon to 
be ill grounded and unjuſt, But whatever the 
troops abroad may be, the preſent Iriſb at home 
have given no ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction at the 
acceſſion of the auguſt houſe of Hanover ta the 
crown of Ireland. ys all that I could ever hear, 
they have behaved themſelves like dutiful ſub - 
jecis, and therefore I think they have a right 
to be treated as ſuch, inſtead of being abuſed 
and inſulted in ſo outrageous a manner, as 1 
ſhall ſne w = have done before you and 1 

Ko: O46 100 

e to return to he Triſh regiments. in 


France. Whatever J have ſaid to their advan- 


tage in my letter to fir. Robert Sutton, I aſſure 
you I could have added a great deal more in 
their favour, than I was inc lined to do at that 
Vun, or perhaps do with pleaſure at * 3 
e ut 


| 695 
But fince the injuſtice of your epithets, and the 
difingenuity of your affertions call for a ſupple- 
ment to the commendations I then ery: , 
T ſhall endeavour to convince you and all Brj- 
tain, how much you have been miſtaken in al- 
| moſt every thing you have advanced to their 
prejudice. In doing fo, I ſhall take care not 
to follow ah example lately fet me in a con- 
trary ſtrain. I preſent myſelf upon the theatre 
of Great-Britain with too much awe of my au- 
dience, and too great a love for my country- 
men, to attempt in the leaſt at impoſing. upon 
them. 1 thank God, I never pablihd any | 
thing yet with ſo wicked and fo villainous a 
deſign ; and tho* I may be as liable to receive 
falſe information as other men, which howe _ 
ver I hardly believe to be the caſe at preſent, 
yet J fhall take care not to advance any thing 
contrary to my own judgment, or my own be- 
lief of the matter: This is all I think neceffary 
to ſay by way of preface; and now, fir, I am 
ready to join iMue with you upon the ſubjeR 
%%% 
To recommend yourſelf to your readers, 
and give them, no doubt, a great idea of your 
integrity, and knowledge J Gut fubject, you 
introduce it with a very groſs error, when you 
tell us, in ſpeaking of rhe eftabliſhment of the 
Irifh regiments in France, that their companies 
contain a hundred men (confiſt of was the 
| Phraſe, when I had the honour to ſerve in the 
war-office of Great-Britatn) and therefore they 
are doubly ofticer'd ; as to their being trehl) 
: 4 2 As \ officer 23 
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officer'd, you ſay it is new, and was never yet 


heard of. Mr. Valſingbam, you had certainly 


opportunities of being better informed; and 


yet, if I prove, that you either know but ve 
little of the matter, or elſe have wilfully im- 


_ poſed on your readers, you cannot blame them, 

if they look upon you for the future, to be far 
from infallible, or too ſcrupulouſly ſincere in 
other reſpects. I grant, that the Jriſb confiſt- 


ed of a hundred men a company before the 
peace of Ryſurck ; from that time to the peace 
of Raſtad, they were but fifty men a company; 


they were then reformed to forty men a com- 


pany, as they remain at preſent, and fifteen 


companies to a battalion. There is, I think 
then, ſome ſmall difference between forty and 


an hundred men a.company : Befides, if you 
had remember'd, that there are alſo brigades 
of Iriſh officers diſperſed in ſeveral garriſons 
on the frontiers, you would have found that 
the regiments of that nation in France can be 
more than trebly officer'd upon occaſion; and 


whenever you pleaſe to call upon me to do fo, 


I can ſhew you from one of your own favou- 
Tite authors whom I decline naming at preſent, 
out of reſpe& to him, that the way of treble 


officering is not altogether ſo new and unheard | 


of, as you affect to make it. It is likewiſe well 
known, that the 1r1/þ regiments are more than 
doubly officer d without the brigades *. 

Sh | As 


They are ſo ſeaſon'd to dangers, and ſo perfected in the 


art of war, that not only the ſerjeants and corporals, but e- 
ven the private men can make very good officers, upon oc- 
aſion. Ser bis letter to ſir Robert Sutton. 


1 


WI 
As to their atchievements and exploits i in the 
late wars, which you fay are ſo mightily ex- 
aggerated, and of which you are fo very defi- 
rous of being informed, for your better ſatis- 
faction, I refer you for part of them, to my 
before mentioned letter to fir Robert; but be- 
fore I regale you with more, I muſt take no- 
tice of another ſmall miſtake of yours, in tell- 
ing us, that all you can ſay to their advantage 
is, that Louis the XIVth would never truſt them 
in Flanders.” Tis, you peremptorily add, a fact 
of the greateſt notoriety. I cannot tell who i is 
your Intelligencer, or from what hand you had 
your information; but J ſhall venture to aſſert, 
that never was a more notorious, or more bare 
fac'd untruth offer'd to be impos d upon Britons. 
There are even ſeveral officers ſtill living in his 
majeſty king George the ſecond's ſervice, who 
can contradi& you. Louis XIV. not only truſted 
them in Flanders; but alſo in Alſace, Italy, 
Predmont, Catalonia, and in every place where 
the war was hotteſt. Wherever they ſerv'd, 
whether they had courage or not, they always 
had the good fortune to diſtinguiſh themſelves : 
And it may be faid to their eternal honour, that 
from the time they enter'd into the ſervice of 
France, to this hour, they have'never made the 
Jeaſt falſe ſtep, or have had the leaſt blot in 
their ſcutcheon. - Without drawing unfair con- 
cluſions from uncertain premiſſes, or ungene- 
roully endeavouring to ſtain the reputation of 
any country by odious reflections, becauſe it 


has ſometimes met with rb events, 
and 


t 339 


and one time has not been as favourable to it 
as another, we may ſay the Danes, the Bran- 
denburgbers, the Bavarians, the Hanoverians, 


the Dutch, and ſeveral other gallant and war- 
like nations, have ſometimes been obliged to 
ſhew their backs to the French ; but I will de- 
iy the moſt malicious and prejudiced man to 
name the place where the Irifb misbehaved 


themſelves either at home or abroad, ſince they 


became diſciplin'd men, Had they done ſo in 
the French ſervice, Europe would have known 
it with a witneſs; for, believe me, France is 


7 a country for cowards to gain renown in, 


t is not apt to forget how gallantly Sarsfeeld, 


karl of Lucan, and the Iriſh, behav'd at Lan- 
den, here that officer receiv'd his death wound, 


but gain d as much honour by his generoſity 
gal hendatic to the Engliſb, in that fatal bat- 
tle, as by his bravery and conduct in the field. 
: 1 SHALL give youother proofs immediately, 
that the 7705 were truſted in Flanders; but I 


muſt tell you firſt, that in the ſiege of Barce- 


ſo charmed with their courage, and ſo amazed 
at the intrepidity of their behaviour, that the 


lona, in the year 1697, the great Vendoſme was 


particular eſteem and notice with which he dif- 


tinguiſh'd them, even to the day of his death, 


is yet very well remembered in France. If 


What I fay here is not literally true, there are 
Frenchmen enough ſtill living to contradict me. 


Nor was the behaviour 0! Clare's regiment, 


commanded by the lord Clare in perſon, leſs 
remarkable at Blenheim, where they cut a Dutch, 


K 

or German regiment to pieces, eonſiſting of 1 500 
men, and commanded by colonel Goore. The 
colonel himſelf, with a few of his officers, and 


about 60 men, were all that eſcaped the fury 
of thoſe infamous coards, as you moſt politely 


term them. The melancholy dejected Goore, 
went the next morning to the duke of Mar/bo- 
rough s levee, where, as he was giving his grace 


an account of the action, an Engliſß colonel 


(perhaps a relation of yours) fays pertly to him, 
I wiſh I had been in your place: I wiſh with 
all my heart you had, replies Goore very gravely 
to him, I ſhould have had a very good regi- 


ment to day, and you would have been with» 


out one. The duke ſmiled, and every body 


applauded the juſtneſs of the repartee. I af- 


ſure you, mr. Walſingbam, that if every regi- 
ment in the French army had behaved that day 
like the 1r;fb, England, inſtead of a trifling ex- 
pence in building a houſe to preſerve the me- 


mory of fo great a victory as the duke of Marl. 


borough gained at Blenheim, would have found 
herſelf incumbered with a fugitive emperor, a 


mmerous imperial family, which ſhe muſt, at 
à heavy charge, have been obliged to main- - 


' tain, if a viſit from the Chevalier had not 


brought a worle remedy to prevent it. But 


now for another trip into Flanders, becauſe I 


find that place to be your great field of battle. 
Arx Kamilies, we lee Clare's regiment ſhin- 


ing with trophies, and cover'd with laurels a- 
gain, even in the midſt of a diſcomfited, routed 
army. They had to do with a regiment, which 
J aſſure 
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I aſſure you was neither a Dutch or a German 
one, and their courage precipitated them ſo 
far in purſuit of their enemy, that they found 
_ themſelves engaged at laſt in the throng of our 
army, where they brav'd their fate with incre- 


dible reſolution, till an Italian regiment in the 


ſervice of France, and a regiment vulgarly cal- 


led Cravats, generouſly puſhed up to their re- 
lief, and as bravely favour'd their retreat. I 


could be much more particular in relating this 


action, but fome reaſons oblige me, in pru- 


dence, to ſay no more of it. However, if you 


are defirous to know what regiment it was they 
engaged that day, the colours in the cloiſter 
of the 1ri/h nuns at Ihres, which I thought had 


been taken by another Iriſb regiment, will ſa- 


tisfy your curiofity. The brave lord Clare him- 
ſelf, who was noted in the French army for 
his ihtrepidity in action, was mortally wounded 
in this battle, and died a. few days after in 
Bruſſels ; which is another proof that the Iriſo 
were in Flanders, His fon has now the fame 
regiment ; and when I tell you that he gives 
his friends all the expeRations imaginable of 
ſeeing him equal, if not ſurpaſs his father, it is 
as much as can be ſaid of any man. This 
young lord has been more than once in Eng- 
land, to viſit his relation the earl of Thomond. 


You may poſſibly have ſeen him there; at leaft, 


him no more than juſtice,” , e e 
IN the battle of Blaregnies or Malplaquet, 
where Lee's, O Brian's (which was Clare's, and 
| | 18 


thoſe who have, will readily allow that I do 
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is now Clare's again) Dorrington's now Roth's, 
called the Royal Iriſh, Galmoy's and O Donnel's 
regiments of foot, and alſo Neugent's regiment 
of horſe, of whoſe bravery againſt the Ger- 
mans at Spireback, I have given an account in 
my letter to fir Robert *. It is well known be- 
fides, that the town of Aire has been truſted 
by Leuis XIVth to Clare's regiment, without 
any other regiment in the garriſon with it. 
How can you ſay then, that the French king 
would never truſt the Iriſh in Flanders? How 
can you modeſtly or reaſonably defire any man 


Jo their valour in a great meaſure France owes, not 
only moſt of what trophies ſhe gained in the late war, but 
even her own preſervation. At Spireback, Nugent's regi- 
ment of horſe, by a brave charge upon two regiments of 
cuiraſſiers, brought a compleat victory to an army, upon 
which fortune was juſt turning her back. At Toulon, lieu- 
tenant general Dillon diſtinguiſh'd himſelf, and chiefly con- 
tributed to the preſervation of that important place. To 
the Iriſb regiments alſo, under the conduct of that intrepid 
and experienced officer, count Medavi himſelf very gene- 
roufly attributed his victory over the Imperialiſis in Italy: 
and the poor Catalan, will for ever have reaſon to remember 
the name of mr. Dillon, for the great ſhare he had in the fa- 
mous ſiege of Barcelona, ſo fatal to their nation. Sir An- 
drew Lee, ſhewed likewiſe how conſummate a ſoldier he was, 
when he defended Liſie under the marſhal duke de Boufleurs, 
againſt thoſe thunderbolts of war theprince of Savoy and our 
own invincible duke of Marlborough. And lieutenant general 
Roth has, by ſeveral memorable actions, particularly his 
conduct under the duke de Berwick in the late war between 
France and Spain, acquired an immortal reputation, and 
ſhewn himſelf not inferior to any of the heſt of the Iriſb ge- 
nerals abroad. In ſhort the Iriſb troops did the allies the 
moſt conſiderable damage which they received in the laſt 
War.. | 


YL WJ 
to give credit to what you tell him for the fu 


> 


As I grow quite tired with relating facts 
known to ſo many thouſands of living wit- 


neſſes, and indeed to almoſt every body but 


the candid, undeſigning, good natured Free- 
Breton, I ſhall not enter into any particular de- 


tail of che behaviour of the Triſh at Cremona, 
becauſe it has been many years in print in 
more forms than one. But here I am forced 
to have charity for you again, and ſuppoſe that 


you never ſaw or heard any thing of it; for 


certainly if you had, a man of fo Gropulom an 


integrity, would not have fail'd to take notice 
of it. Wherefore, to ſet you right in that af- 
fair, and makeyou acquainted in miniaturewith 
one of the greateſt atchievements that evet was 
performed by mortal men; I muſt recommend 

to your peruſal the lettres hiſtarigues mois de 
mars 1702, page 254, where you will find 
what a generous Frenchman BY of it: You 
will find that the Iriſß perform'd there the 
moſt important = of ſervice for Louis the 
XIVch, chat, perhaps, any king of France ever 
received from fo 2 20 a wt of men, fince 
the foundation of that 8 In reading 


that little piece, tho' the author has omitted 


ſeveral material circumſtances, or rather given 
but an imperfect ſketch of their actions, there 


you will meet with three things, which I am 
afraid will not fail to mortify you 7, That 


the only two Triſh regiments that were in the 
town, wiz, Dilluus and Bourk's, the * 


(& 417 } , 
ſtill in France, and the other in Spain, Were 
the firſt to ſignalize themſelves on that impor- 
tant day. 2. That thoſe two regiments not 
only repulſed the cuiraſſiers that were ſent, 

with orders to put them all to the ſword, and 
killed their leaders; but alſo, in another action, 
ſome hours after, attacked the groſs body of 
the cuiraſſiers and their foot together; defeated 
them, drove them from the ramparts they were 
maſters of, and took their kettle- drums; I ſup- 


poſe, that 4 gentleman of your univerſal read- 


ing and knowledge, one fo well acquainted with 
Livy, Qrintus Curtius, and his ſupplementer, 
Freinſbemius, as likewiſe with the military diſ- 
cipline of the antients, is not quite ſo great a 
ſtranger to the moderns, as to need being told, 
that the cuiraſſiers are cavalry with back and 


breaſt-plates, ſteel caps, Sc. and are conſe- 


quently men of ſtrength and ſtature, in propor- 
tion, mounted on horſes equal in fize and force 
to the weight they carry, and the ſervice for 
which they were defigned. 3. That it was 
an Iriſh officer, with two and twenty of his 
country men, that firſt defended the Po-Gate, 
upon the po 
the whole affair depended : In doing fo, he 
prevented the con junction of prince Vaudemont 
with the prince of Savoy, defeated one of the 
greateſt and beſt formed enterprizes that ever 
was undertaken ; diſappointed that child of 
fortune the mighty Eugene himſelf, and baffled 
the whole German army. The ſame. Piece will 
alfo ſhew you the importance of 125 Po- Gabe: 
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which 8 prince cauſed to be ſo vi OY 
and fo often attack'd, and for want of which, 
he could not take Crevtions, tho' he had mad 
himſelf maſter of three gates, the town+houſe, 
the po, church, and ſeveral other places of 
- conſe 

larm®, 


uence, before the garriſon | took the a- 


Tuts action of the Iviſb, „ by an impartial 


way of reaſoning, ſaved the whole French ar- 
my in Italy, the deſtruction of which, accord- 
ing to the account itſelf, as well as the opinion 


of all military men, muſt have been the infal- 
lible conſequence of the loſs of Cremona. It 


was alſo thought, in England, to have ſo much 
influence over the affairs of Europe, as they 
ſtood at that time, that, as I have been in- 

formed, a member of the houſe of commons, 

upon the arrival of the news, faid, in parlia- 
ment, that thoſe two regiments had done more 
miſchief to the High Allies, than all the 1ri/b 
abroad could have done, had they been kept 
at home, and left in the entire poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates. $0 little did your doctrine pre- 


vail in thoſe days. This had ſomething of the 


ſame ſpirit in it with what a noble Spaniard 


ſaid once in Paris, That were it not for the 
great actions of che Iriſh, the Chevalier, to 
whom he gave another title, would be quite 
forgot i in Europe. 


Brun, 


A He likewiſe ſaw the ne duke de V Are his pri- 
ſoner, who was taken by colonel Macdonnel, an Iriſhman 
in 5 emperor's ſervice. 
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gtx, I am ſenfible, that this is but an unſa- 
voury ſort of entertainment for you, but T ſhall 
endeavour to change the bill of fare immedi- 
ately, and torment you no' farther with the 


behaviour of the 1ri/b abroad: Had they done 


nothing elſe, this one action would alone be 


ſufficient'to eternize them. The generals alfo 


of that nation have been as remarkable for 
their conduct, as the troops for their bravery. 
I have formerly mentioned fir Andreu Lee, 


lieutenant general and grand croix of the order 


of St. Louis, lieutenant general Dilln, lieute- 
nant general Rath, and major general Nugent : . 
I might alſo have named the lord Galmoy, bri- 
gadier O Donnel, with ſeveral more, and 
among them, that brave old ſoldier major g 


neral Morcugh O Brien, who has left a fon de- | 
hind him, that joins all che abilities of the 


ſtateſman with tlie politeneſs of the courtier to 
the martial ſpirit of his father. The Britiſb 


miniſtry cannot but be acquaintetl | ain the 


character he bears here. 
As to the Iriſh in Spain, I have not een 
altogether ſo exactly informed of their actions; 


wherefore I don't venture to fay more of them | 


than that they confiſt, at preſent, of eight re- 
giments, at leaft, and are in as great eſteem 
there, upon account of their eminent ſervices 
to that crown, ' eſpecially in the late war of 
Sicily, as their countrymen are in France: That 
fir Patrick Lawleſs, formerly ambaſſador from 
his catholic majeſty to the molt chriſtian king, 
leutenant general and governor of Majorca, 


ieee lieutenant 
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lieutenant general Crafton, count Mabony, and 


ſeveral other officers of that nation; in Span, 
would think themſelves highly injured, to be 
thought in any reſpe&, relating to bravery, 
inferior to thoſe J have already named. Du- 
ring a great part of the late war in Spain, the 
Gazettes. took frequent notice of tlie actions of 
a young gavalier, don de Cardenas, one of the 


great ſcourges of the Miguelets: now I mult. 


tell you, that he Was an ee ſon to al- 
derman Gadiner of Dublin, but the Spaniards 
changed his name t Cardengs, for the caſe of 


A 


= 


. Has alſo had wel triſbmen, ab 
merit in her ſervice, the laſt war, as major 


general B og ah, and Others. 14 71" 


In Germany top they have reaped: their thang 
of hongur, and been advanced to the higheſt 
poſts; of which count Taaf, count Brown, 
general O Dwyer, governor of Belgrade, ge- 

neral Malſb, corruptly called Wallis in the Ga- 
Zettes, count O Neil, colonel Nealan, with 
many more, in the Imperial ſervice, is an un- 
deniable proof. Is it not furprizing that ſuch 
pulillanimous people, as you call them, ſhould 
be ſo much taken notice of, and eſteemed, 
even among the moſt warlike nations in Eur 
rope ? Is it not ſtrange to ſee them, upon ſe- 


veral occaſions, nat only commanding French- 


men, Spamards, and Germans, but even Engii/h- 
men too, of the greateſt bravery and diſtine- 
Wan, as I ſhall ſhew in its Proper place. 246! 
I goes, Mr., Malſingbam, that I have now 
given. Britons a quite different idea of 4 
1716. 


N 
Triſh abroad, from what you endeayoured-to 
palm upon them ; let us then look a little in+ 


to their behaviour at home: In doing which, 


I fear I ſhall rather put you to the torture, 
than any way contribute to your  ſatisfaRtion ; 
becauſe J thall be obliged to take more froe- 
dom with ſome of your aſſertions than may, 
perhaps, be agreeable to you, ar confiſtent 


with the defire I ſuppoſe you have to pms in 


the world for an honeſt man. 
Nor fatisfied with degrading the whats Irifh 
nation, even to the loweſt degree of paltro- 


wm and forgening Benburb * "and the Blacks 


Mater, 


* This aide.» was s fought | in * year 1646; my Corte 
in his hiſtory of the firſt duke of Ormande gives the follow, 
ing account of it: O Neile had been, early in the ſpring 
with the nuncio at Kilkenny, and having received from him 
an earneſt of the ſupplies he was to receive, drew his forces 
together, and about the latter end of May had aſſembled an 
army of near 5000 foot and 500 horſe. With theſe he ad- 
vanced towards Ardmagh, and Monroe having drawn out bis 
forces, to the number of 6000 foot and. 800 horſe, to op- 
poſe him, had on Thur/day June 4, encamped ten miles 
2 of that city, intending to reſt there that night; but re- 

intelligence that the enemy's deſign was to poſſeſa 


55 ves of that place, he cauſed his army to march on 


to Ardmagh, thinking to find O Neile there and ſurprize him 
in his quarters. He did not reach 4rdmagh till midnight; 
and then found that the enemy lay encamped ſeven miles 
further at Benburb, O Neile was. ſtrongly poſted between 
two hills, a wood behind him, and on his right the river of 
Blackugter, which was thought difficult to be paſſed. ger 
noe marched. early the next morning towards Glaſlagh, the 


1 appointed for the Laggan forces, and a party of 00 


Which his brother George Monroe was bringing from 


crane to join him. O Neile having advice of the —_ 
the 


( 22 » 
water, in the north of Ireland, you entertain 


us with this remarkable paragraph, in which, 
1 mne . to tell you, there is not one 


i N | word 


the "I fer out all his horſe to the top Xi the hill, where 
the battle was afterwards fought, and there took a view of 
Monroes forces as they paſſed along the road on the other 
fide of the river towards Glaſlogb. Thinking himſelt ſafe by 
N the river being between him and the enemy, and having in- 
telligence that the party of 500 foot beforementioned was 
advancing on the fide of Dungannon, he ſent a detachment 
of horſe, with a body of foot, to fall upon them in their 
march. Upon the approach of the 1rifh horſe, G. Monroe 
poſted his men ſo advantageouſly in ſome encloſures, that tlie 
horſe could not attack them, the foot that were ſent to ſe- 
cond them not coming up in time. In the mean while the 
Scots army finding a ford in the river at Kinard, paſſed unex- 
 peRedly over it, and advanced towards the Iriſh. O Meile 
obſerving it, ordered his own regiment to poſſeſs a narrow 
Paſs in their way to his camp. The Scots with their field- 
Pieces ſopn cleared the paſs, and colonel Richard O Farrel 
retired with his men in good order to their main body. 'The 
noiſe of the cannon alarmed the party which had been ſent 
towards Dungannon, and brought them back to the Iriſh 
ſooner than otherwiſe they would have come. O Neile 
nated the enemy for four hours with little ſkirmiſhes, and 
firing at a diſtance, till he got the ſun on his back, which | 
— was favourable to the Scots, and the detachment he 
expected had joined him. It was by this time near ſun-ſet, 
and Monroe, who ſtood ſtill alt that while in order of battle 
within muſket-ſhot of the enemy, without advancing, being 
much ſurprized to fee that party, which at firſt view he took 
to be the Laggan horſe, join the Iriſh, began to make his 
retreat. As he was drawing off his forces, O Neite advanced 
from the hill whereon he was poſted with his army, havin; 
ordered his men not fire a piece till they were within a pikeꝰs 
d-- of the enemy, and then to fall in with them ſword 
pike in hand, which would give the victory to the ro- 
hoſter men. His orders were well executed; the Engliſh 
en W by lord Blaney maintain' d their * 
ti 
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word of truth, except in the laſt line or two. 
Whatever might produce this pufillanimity 
< it is certain ( you ſay) it always followed 


them at home, and why ſhould we ſuſ- 


0 ped thoſe troops of bravery, at this time, 


ho have been infamous for cowardice, 
* whenever they fought againſt Engliſb- 
men? Inſomuch, that it is univerſally 


granted, that king James the ſecond could 


not have been ſo eafily drove out of Tre- 
*« land, if he had not depended too much on 
<< the courage of the natives, and refuſed thoſe 


% French troops which his brother of France 
«© would have ſent to his aſſiſtance. It was 
« to this that our victory was fo eaſy at the 


EN Boyne 3 


tin he and moſt of his men were cut off. But O Neile's ca- 


valry ſoon broke into the Scots horſe, who being puſhed 


and falling foul on their foot, diſordered the whole body, and 
a general rout enſued. Sir James Montgomery's regiment 
was the only one which retired in a body; all the others 
fed in the utmoſt confuſion, and moſt of the infantry were 
cut in pieces. Colonel Conway, after having two horſes 
ſhot under him, made. his .eſcape almoſt miraculouſly to 
Newry, with captain Burke and about forty. horſe. Lord 
Montgomery was taken priſoner with about twenty one offi- 


cers and 150 common ſoldiers,” There were found 3243 


ſlain on the field of battle, and others were killed the next 
day in the purſuit. O Neile had only about 70 killed and 
200 wounded: he took all the Scots artillery, being four 
field-pieces, with moſt of their arms, thirty-two colours, 
their tents and baggage. The booty was very great ; 1500 


draught horſes being taken, and two months proviſions for 


the Scots army. Monroe fled without his wig and coat to 
Lil negar ys and immediately burnt Dundrum, deſerted Port 


a Down, & c.“ This Monroe was reckoned one of the beſt 


generals of his time, and his troops the braveſt then in Eu. 


rope, and had long been the terror of the northern Iriſh, . 
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e Boyne z there not being, at that time, 1800 
French troops in king James's army. But 
. *© when that prince was convinced of his er- 
**© ror, and found there was no dependence 
upon the courage of an entire unmiæed body 
„of Iriſb, by the ſending over ten thouſand 
««. Frenchmen, under the command of Mr. &, 


Ruth, he made ſo gallant an oppoſition to 


* the Engh/Þ army, at the battle of Aghrim, 
<< that diſpaſſionate men have thought, we 
«© owed our victory only to the accidental 
«© death of that general.” 


THis, F muſt confels, is luſtily aſſerted ; 


but, if you ſpeak to the beſt of your know- 
ledge and judgment, I pity your ignorance ; 


you are an antagoniſt ſo much below contend- 
ing with, that you are even too mean for no- 
tice. If you know better, and yet dare ven- 


ture to impoſe this heap of ill-conneQed falſ- 


hoods upon your country, you are loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame or honeſty. This reproof may 
ſound harſh, but I hope to ſhew the juſtice of 
it, and for that reaſon I ſhall come to a cloſer 
engagement with you, than I have done hi- 
thecto : Let us then, impartially, enquire into 
the circumſtances of the battles of the Bgyne 
and Aghrim, and alſo of the two ſieges of Li- 
merick, and then let Britons decide the conteſt 
between vs. ? 


Exe James's army at the Boyne confiſted of 


about twenty-nine thouſand men, according 


to the muſter-rolls, but if we confider the ma- 
ny accidents.that hourly happen in an army, 


( 25 9 
as Ecknah. death, deſertion, &c. to leflun the 
number, we ſhall hardly. Bad them tWenty- 
ſeven thouſand effeQtives 5 if there were ſo 
many, the captains and commiſſaries Were ve- 
ry honeſt men. As to the condition of thoſe 
troops, moſt of thoſe were new raiſed, raw, 
and undiſciplined men, taken from the plow- 
tail or the ſheep- fold; neither was à quarter 
part of them well armed or cloathed. Some 
| had ſcythes faſtengd to the end of long poles; 
a dreadful weapon in appearance, but of no 
manner of uſe in war, eſpecially againſt fire- 
arms; ſome had old ruſty match-locks.; others 
had rotten pikes or halberds- that had been 
uſed in your admired OAver's days; very few 
had carbiges, fuzees, or good muſcqvets: o 
that kin g James, far ee, upon them, 
as you — did not think fit to ſtay to ſee the 
iſſue; but took Gfieen. hundred of the beſt f 
his horſe, with Sarsfield at the head of them, to 
eſcorte hi m to Dublin, three hours before the 
battle began. If you can contradict this, I am 
ſure you are obliged in honour to go lo, after 
what you have fait. 
Ox the other fide, king William had thirty- 

tive thouſand men, ſome. ſay, a great man 
more, of as fine troops, and as wall difiplin'd, 
as were that day under the fun; ho # N. | 
muſt not ſuppole, e, that they were all E 
There were Hanes, Brandenburger and Du, 
all veteran troops, and the very flower of 
countries they came from. There was 3 a 
good want of French es. who hw 
; 0 ed 38 . |: 
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left their country, upon account of religion, 
and whoſe courages were whetted with reſent- 
ment. This diverſity of nations was a great 
advantage to that army, by the generous emu- 
lation it bred among the foreigners, nvt only 
to rival the Engh/b in bravery, but alſo to out- 

do one another, for the honour of their coun- 
try. To this we may add another advantage, 
i they had K. hom to lead them. The de- 
feat of the Jriſh cannot then, without manifeſt 
:njuſtice and partiality, be attributed to their 
want of courage ; ſince it is evident, it was 
owing to nothing ſo much as to their want of 
experience, to their want of arms, and to 
the infatuation of king James himſelf. * He 
was adviſed to throw up a trench on the banks 
of the Boyne, where the river was fordable, 
to break 'down the bridge, about a mile from 
his camp, and to ſtay with his army. Had he 
done fo, king William muſt have been obliged 
to march back, in three or four days, to the 
EN HAITI PA north 


* All Europe was ſurprized to ſee ſo experienced a cap- 
tain, as the king was univerſally and deſervedly acknowledg- 
ed to be, giving up the only kingdom he had left, as well 
as the hopes of ever regaining the other two, by letting his 
enemies eſcape him at Dundalk, where their weak condition 
had entirely put them in his power. His officers laid before 
him the 4577 advantages he was then maſter of; the old 

_ gentry of Ulſter did the ſame, and only deſired arms for 
themſelves and their followers, to attack duke Scomberg in 
his ſickly camp, and leave the king's army ſpeQators of the 
action, All thoſe who wiſhed him well, were perpetually 
remonſtrating to him the danger of letting fortune ſlip out 
of his hands; but he was deaf to every thing they offered, 
and left them aſtoniſhed and enraged at his obſtinacy. 
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north for ſubſiſtence. But it is remarkable, 
that king James, either in proſperity or adver- 
ſity, hardly ever took one right ſtep, from 
the time he mounted the throne, until he en- 
tirely loſt it. Theſe words may, perhaps, of- 
fend you; but pray ſuſpend your anger until 
I tell you, that I don't mean to throw any ſlur 
upon the courage of that unhappy vrince, who 
was the fineſt gentleman, and the trueſt friend 
that the age produced ; he was alſo a man of 
excellent ſenſe, but intoxicated with a notion, 
the Enghſh would call him home again, and 
that very notion made him commit a multitude 
of errors. The great Turenne's character of 
him puts his courage above the power of de- 
traction; he had, beſides all the other quali- 
ties and virtues required in a prince and a he- 
ro; but his honeſt, fincere heart left him open 
to the artifices of his enemies; and his credu- 
lity and good-nature made him the property of 
thoſe whom he truſted ; but I aſſure you, they 
were not the Iriſh, who can no more be juſtly 
called cowards, for lofing the battle of the 
Boyne, than the confederate army can be 
branded with cowardice, for being defeated at 
Landen One was as much a rout in the cloſe 
of the action as the other; and the latter at- 
tended with ſome circumſtances of diſgrace, 
on the fide of the confederates, which the Iriſh. 
are entirely free from. Here, fir, I beg leave 
to make a little digreſſion. 4 0 

Taz Romans, with an handful of men, in 
compariſon of the Britons, conquered the 
TE D 2 greateſt 
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greateſt part of the iſland of Britain, and kept 
poſſeſſion of it four hundred years. Moſt of 


What the Romans poſſeſſed fell afterwards to 
the ſhare of the Saxons. The Iriſb, who were 


called Scots until the tenth century, likewiſo 
conquered North-Britain, or Albany, to which 
they gave the name of Scotland, and deftroyed 


the Picliſb kingdom: Vet no author ever yet 


catled 6ither the Byitons or the Picts cowards, 


beeauſe they loſt their country. Ilie Engliſb 


were fubdued by the Danes, and groaned un- 


der tlie yoke of three ſucceſſtve Daniſh kings, 
They had hardly recovered their liberty, when 


the duke of Normandy alſo, with an army 
muchi inferior to king Harold's in number, 
conquered all England in one day, and kept it 
in Bondage until he died. Would it be fair, 
nevettheleſs, in a Dane, or a Norman, to ſay, 
from theſe events, that the Engliſb wanted 
courage, of that they were infamous for cow- 
ardice, whenever they fought againſt | thoſe 
nations? Such à proceeding in them would 
be to make a fatire upon themſelves; ſince 
there cannot poſſibly be any honour acquired 
in overcoming a coward, For this reaſon you 
ought to aſk pardon of your countrymen, for 
the affront you have given them, in telling the 


world, it was with a parcel of mere paltrons, 


divided among themſelves, and parcelled out 
into ſeveral petty ptincipalities, that the Engliſb 
were ſtruggling and fighting five hundred years 
before they could become entire maſters of 
Ireland. But I let that paſs, becauſe * 


—— 
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and ſpleen got the better of your judgment, 
and tumbled you headlong into a blunder from 
which a little good-nature, and the leaſt ſhare 
imaginable of common ſenſe, would have ſa- 
ved you. It is yet within our memory, that 
fourſcore thouſand Mufcovites, with their Czar 
in perſon, ran from eight thouſand Swedes, 
led by the late K. of Sweden ; and that, a few 
years after, the ſame Czar, with his Muſcovites, 
when diſciplined, and uſed to fire, beat his Swe- 
diſh majeſty, at the head of an army, which, 
when in the empire, had put the grand alliance 
itſelf into a conſternation, Here was a ſtrange 

turn of fortune; a gallant, and for a long 
time, victorious king, eſteemed the hero oF 

the age, forced, at laſt, to fly to the Turk for 
ſhelter, from an enemy whom he had always 
deſpiſed, as much as you would have Engli/h- 
men deſpiſe the Iriſh at preſent. The Muſco- 
vites are now become as good troops as any in 
Chriſtendom, and have ſhewn, upon ſeveral 
occaſions fince, that the want of diſcipline and 
experience, was no more a proof of any defi- 
_ ciency of courage in them at Narva, than the 
defeat of a raw, untrained, ill-paid army at 
the Boyne, is a demonſtration of the want of 
natural bravery in the Iriſb. „ 
To return to that battle from which I have 
made a longer digreſſion than I thought to do; 
the French were above one thouſand eight hun- 
dred, tho' not much more; they were called 
Surlaube's brigade, and conſiſted of five batta- 
lions of eight companies to a battalion, and 
fifty men to a company; thoſe were all the 
he ; French 
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French troops that were ever ſent to Ireland ; 
for which I appeal to the war- office of — | 
For thoſe five half battalions, as I may call 
them, commanded by the duke de Lauſun, 
Louis XIV. had five wes yoo regiments out of 
Ireland, under the command of the lord Mount- 
caſhel, ſome time before the battle of the Boyne - 
So that the Jriſb were conſiderable loſers by 
the exchange, as we ſhall ſee immediately. 
What became of Surlaube's brigade, particu- 
larly his own regiment, I ſhall alſo thew in 
its proper place; but I muſt firſt let you know, 
for the honour of France, that they were not 
properly French, tho' called ſo, becauſe in the 
 fervice of that crown: Thoſe troops were 
moſtly compoſed of German deſerters, Wal- 
Hans, Flemings, and ſtragglers of other nations; 
by their behaviour, wherever they paſſed in 
Ireland, they may be juſtly called the ſcum 
and refuſe of their reſpective countries. They 
were poſted near an Engl/h mile from the 
place where the heat of the action happened, 
and they had ten fine field-pieces ; their can- 
neers were ſuch wretched fellows, that the 
Iriſh were forced to drive them from their 
guns, and manage them themſelves, Surlaube's 
own regiment, as I was informed by an Eng- 
liſb gentleman, who had been a cadet in it in 
France, was broke for running away at Blen- 
Him, and that too at their colonel's own re- 
queſt, to puniſh them for their cowardice. 
| Surlaube himſelf was a Swiſs, a good officer, 
and a gallant man, he was —_ wounded 
at Blenheim, and the dying petition he ſent * 
is 


E 

his maſter was, to put that mark of infamy 
upon his regiment, for abandoning him in 
the day of battle. Thoſe were ſome of the 
boaſted auxiliaries ſent to the ATE of che 
Iriſh. 

Now 1 ſhall center what you ſo boldly 
advance, and by the magiſterial air with which 
you afſert it, ſeem to ſtake your reputation 
upon the fue ; but that I may not do you 
any injury in wreſting the ſenſe of your words, 
I ſhall repeat them once more. Infomuch, ” 
(you ſay) * that it is univerſally granted, that 
© king James the fecond could not have been 
« ſo eatily drove out of Ireland, if he had not 
% depended too much upon the courage of 
ee the natives, and refuſed thoſe French troops 
«© which his brother of France would have ſent 
to his aſſiſtance: It was to this that our 
victory was ſo ealfy at the Boyne.” Good 
God! Is it poſſible tor any gentleman, any 
' honeſt man to write in ſuch a manner? 1 
don't blame you, fir, for not being well inform= 
ed; it may be any man's caſe ; but I cannot 
excuſe! you for writing in ſo poſitive. a ſtile upon 
a ſubject of which, to ſay the moſt that can be 
ſaid in your favour, you are ſo entirely ignorant. 
If that refuſal was not made in Ireland, there 
is neither language nor ſenſe in what you lay, 
nor can many living tell what you mean 
fince it is evident, that had the offer you men- 
tion been made whiew the king was in Eng- 
land, as it certainly was, and his majeſty 
had accepted it, the ſeat of war muſt have 

deen there of courſe; and conſequently the 


wo 
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two armies had never met at the Boyne. 


If you were aware of this, and therefore 
purpoſely placed the refuſal where you have 
done, in order to throw a blind before your 


readers, that the generality of them might 
not ſee through the malice and diſhoneſty of 


the aſſertion, give me leave to tell you, in 
plainer Engliſb than I thought I could prevail 
upon myſelf to write, that you are capable of 


laying any thing. The fact in reality was thus. 
When the Dutch were arming, in order to in- 
vade England, Louis XIV. ſent king James an 


account of it, at the ſame time, offered him a 


good body of troops from France, for his ſe- 


curity, which the king abſolutely refuſed ; I 
don't preſume to * the reaſons his majeſty 


had for that refuſal, but I take one of them to 


have been, d he would not burthen his 


country with too many foreigners. | He had 
not then had any opportunity of trying the 
courage of the Jriſb at home, tho' I acknow- 


ledge he had been pretty wall acquainted: both 


with it and their generoſity to him and his bro- 


ther abroad, neither had any enemy appeared 


as yet to give him reaſons to ſuppoſe, that his 
laſt Rake Was to be laid upon the behaviour 
and fidelity of that nation to him. It is to be 
preſumed, from his conduct, that he thought 
of nothing leſs than he did of that point. He 
had a — army of Engiiſh proteſtants, who, 


in any other cauſe, would have ſacrificed their 


lives for him, and defended him. againſt any in- 
vader whatever; he infatuatedly thought a 
don the 1 of their walten 
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far as to do the fame in foppoiring his mea- 
ſures for introducing Popery - This was his 

great miſtake : And another of his reaſons, 

ſuppoſe, for refuſing the offers of Louis the 
XIVth, whoſe protection he was ſoon after 
obliged to ſue for in perſon, When he came 
to France his brother Lows gave him a gene” 
rous and friendly reception, with larg Y 
miſes of aſſiſtance ; and Lowvois himſelf, who 


was then prime miniſter, and to do him juſ- 


tice, a very extraordinary man, was ſo lan- 


| =_ and hearty in his intereſt, that he made 


im the following propoſal, by way of requeſt. 


Sire (ſays he to king James) if your majeſty will 


be pleaſed to make my ſon Curtenveau general of 


the French troops % be employed in Ireland, he 
ſhall be ſupplied with men and money, and every 


thing ; nothing ſhall be wanting; he ſhall have 
the beſt lieutenant generals and officers i in France, 
to adviſe and affift him : All that I bumbly aſk 
in return, from your majeſty, is, that he _ 
have the glory of preſerving that kingdom for you 
This was certainly a very handſome prop ofa 
in Mr. de Louvcis; and I believe there was 
no prince in the world, king James excepted, 
but What would have cloſed with it, had- he 
been in the like circumſtances. But the king, 
unfortunately for himſelf and his friends, hut 
as fortunately for the proteftant intereſt" in 
Europe, was under a prior engagement to 
Monfieur de T.aufun, to whom he had pro- 
miſed the command of thoſe troops; and he 
thought he could not, in honour, recal his 
promife, Some people, particularly the 1r1/h, 
E becauſe, 
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becauſe; they were the greateſt, and indeed, 
only rers, at that time, by it, have 


whether; h e, afed prudently or not, as as his 
affairs ſtood at that time, his very, enemies 
muſt allow, hat it, it ſhew'd. a great ſoul in him, 
to, Preſerve, © 0 inviolable a regard to his word, 
When he faw it tend ſo viſibly to his deſtruc- 
don, 
Offers ot his brother of France, becaui 
depended too much upon the courage of 
ich? H you do ſo, you are certainly a great 


Lagician. I haye related the fact fairly, and 


every man may Judge what he pleaſes. of it. 
From that very, moment his intereſt went to 
wreak. 1 in the French. (Ours Louvai gh not only 
grew cold to him, but became ecretly his 
enemy ; and, by what I am going to relate, 
you. may judge how likely that. poor prince 
was to be well ſupplied, either with men, ar, 
— 1 or any thing elſe. His majefly, yer very. 
gon after, found himſelf in exceeding ſtreights. 
for want of mo and ſent a perſon, of great 
Kae to 9 1 the miniſter to let him 
nw of $ ab oh then running on; 
ed, and, in this reſpect, I may; 
uh — Lowers made this brotiſh. 
CI, G9: rh yan Wa r, that. the g quarter, 


45 ng yet expired... Lbisyou will ſurely allow. 
Was very haiſh, ; and: rude = once great, 

chen unfonunate king. But What is it that a 
miniſter cannot do, either in an abſolute g= 
vernment, or even in ſuch where his Wk 
. 4x thinks 


ughly., blamed the king, for this Hep: But 


Pray, irs do you call "his refufin ng the the 
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thinks every thing he d&es is well done. 1 180 
make this matter a little elea fer tô you, 
James, after the loſs of his crown, was Yi 
to become a penfioner to France for fubfi⸗ 
ſtence; and Louis the NIV ſettled fix hun- 
dred thouſind livres a 9 upon him. The 
generous monarch himſelf thought it too ſmall 
a ſum to anſwer the aitrefd 7 Ok PS necelli- 
ties, and thoſe of his followers, 0 cherer 
would have made it a million; hut kit 5 James 
could not he prevailed upon, either by Louts 
or his own friends, to accept fo andek: and, 
at laſt, plainly t told them, that his, conſcience 
would not permit him to contract one penny 
of debt more than Was abſolutely ale to 
ſupport him, or to contribute; in any 

to the increafing an expence which 1 05 fal 
upon his ſubzects at his reſtoration. Surpriling 
love to à people who were then aQually 1 in 
arms againſt him ! his ufual expreſſion, when 
in England, was, that his heart was en- 
tirely Engliſh : This is 4 moſt illuſtrious] proof 
that it was truly ſo; and 1 don't belieys. all 
circumſtances conſidered, that any hiſtory can 
produce an example of ſo exal ed 4 virtue. 
"Tho indigent and bdigrefled, tho ſurrounded 
with calamities and misfortunes on every fi fide, 
he could not think of ſoftening them in any 
degree, but by ſuch means. as he app rehended 
might not ws a future bed nee upo om his 
country. He a the the ene aller, 
and ſoon after a dauę Wes bencles 4 er wd of 
ruined friends, to p ovide 955 "yet he ought | 
fifty thoufand Pounds à ef enough "ts fup- 
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unſter, 
55 1690, The Iriſt, in the mean time, 
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ply. all wants, and eyen too much to burthen 
England with, In che behaviour of king James 


upon this occaſion, all princes who are defi- 
rous of living i in the eſteem of mankind, and. 


dying in the favour of God, may find ſeveral 
Fine, worthy of imitation, Here is economy, 
and good huſbandry laid before them : here 
is true heroiſm, and true chriſtianity ; ; not only 
in pardoni 15 and loving his enemies, but in ſtu- 

dying and ſeeking their intereſt and advantage, 
to the detriment of his own. What a glori- 
ous great king would he not have made ! 


what a blefling ! what a happineſs! with 
ſuch a fund of goodneſs and paternal afſection 


for his ſubjects, would he not have been to 
three kingdoms, if the bias he took, in the 
debated points of religion, had not put him 
upon meaſures which Joſt him their hearts, and 
brought him to that low condition in which 
he found himſelf at the Boyne / I have been 
more particular in that affair, and the king's 
refuſal of offers of aſſiſtance . from France, 
than, I believe, the ſubject ſtrictly required, 
becauſe they are two points in which you aſ- 
ſume a great deal of triumph, but with how 
much reaſon, the world may judge. 
_  ArTEx the action of the Boyne, king James 
made no ſtay at Dublin, but went directly to 
— 25 he took ſhipping tor France, 


Marched on 159 51. to Limerick, without be- 


* 
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ly ſent away to Galway, and there ſhipped 
off for the country from whence they came. 
A few French officers indeed, perhaps fifty 
or fixty, ſtaid among the Jriſb, as majors and 
adjutants to exerciſe and diſcipline the men, 
as did alſo brigadier Baiſſeau, and thoſe were 
all the French troops that remained in Ireland. 
As to St. Ruth, he was ſent over from France 
the year following, to command the Iriſb, but 
without any French troops with him ; and major 
general Teſſe, brother to the mareſchal of that 
name, with major general Duſſon, were ſent by 
Louvas, as obſervators upon his conduct. 
Tu next thing we have to do, is to ſee 
how theſe puſillanimous, cowardly Iri/bmen, 
as you ſtile them, behaved themſelves (after 
killing the great Scomberg at the Boyne) with- 
out any. mixture of French troops againſt king 
Milliam in perſon, and his victorious army of 
veterans, before Limerick. a 
LavsuN was already gone to France; for 
when he went to Limerick, and took a view 
of the fortifications, he ſwore by G=d, that 
his maſter would take it with roaſted apples, 
(avec des pommes cuites) and wrote to Louis 
the XIVth to withdraw his men, if he had 
not a mind to loſe them, which, as I have 
already obſerved, was done accordingly. This 
Was the man for whom king James made 
Louveis his enemy. And here it is prope 


to remark, that the Iriſb were ſo far from 


e 
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want of which regiments prov'd a greatda- 
mage to che Iriſb, and haften'd the loſs of their 
country, Had fuch an additional ſtrength been 
= Limerick, in the firſt ſiege, king Wilkant's 
„in M probability, had been entirely 
— ſince, as it happened, it came off but 
little better, as Jam going to ſhew y. 
BoisrE AV, and four Feb brigndiers, as aſſi 


ſtants to him, have the defence of the place 


commited wthem.” In the mean time, king 


. William puſhed on the fi iege with ſuch ſkill and 


vigour; that a breach was made capable of 

receiving forty men a breaſt, and fo praRica- 
ble by the eaſineſs of the aſcent, that a coach 
might drive a full gallop into the town. The 
Engh/b then have orders to ſtorm, which they 
do with irrefiſtible fury, and their uſual intre- 
pidity. Ihe diſpute is bloody, and the breach 
obſtinately' defended by the Iriſh, who then 
gave proofs, that they are not always -infa- 
mous for cowardice, "when they fight againſt 


_ Engliſh men. But KoWever biive they 'are, 
the Engliſb gain part of the 'ramparts, in ſpite 


of all their reiflence, and at laſt foree into 


the town itſelf Word in hand, where the 


Wiſh fight no longer in defence of Limerick, 


but for their lives and fortunes, and every 
thing that was dear to them: death ſets up 


his ftandard, and a new carnage begins. For- 
anne changes fide ; the Ei he are puſhed 


back to the ramparts; they”Vare drove rem 
. thence Gat c weir Mrenchtes or tumbled over 


the curtain they are drove out of their 
trenches \alfo; and thoſe ho were to ſuſtain 


* Mi IA 7 6 them, 
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them, beaten hack to the body of. their own 
army. That day may well be galled a day 
of blood and 2 5 in which the ih 
ſuffer'd ſeverely, and king William loſt above 
fix, thouſand men. His. majeſty, had the mor: 


tification to ſeg all this, but neither threats not ; 


entreaties could prevail upon his men to renew 
the aſſault. Now, fir, if the 1riſh were na- 
turally | and really , cowards, as you. deſcribe 
them to be, what became off the honour .of 
the Engliſd and king William that day ? I hope 
you will not deny that the town was ſtorm d, 

and the king's troops beaten off and purſued, 
It is a fact too well known, to be concealed, 
otherwiſe I would- not have mentioned i it here * 
no, not even to gain the argument againſt you, 


had no other circumſtance of the bra- 


very of the Jriſb to produce. What exguſe 
can you make for the loſs of the train comin 
to king William. from Dubli in 2 what name 


1 


will you give to the action of Sarsfield, when 


he defeated their convoy, burſt the guns, and 


deſtroy'd all the proviſions and warlike ſtores, 
for = Engliſh army, and that. too within fix * 
or ſeven miles of their camp ? what do vou I 


think of his fine retreat back to Limerick. in 


ſpite of all the parties that were, ſent to interr N 
"oh bim, upon the noiſe. the heavy. artillery 


made in 9 © were theſe the. actions of 
cowards, | or of ſoldiers? or, were king 77 illi- 
am and his army playing booty; : at that time? 


Wnarkvxk. the matter was, the loſs of the 
train, ſeconded by the refolution and . | 


of the Iriſb, obliged his majeſty to raiſe” the 
wy F 
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fiege ? this was * with ſuch recipitation | 
and confuſion, that his hoſpital, in which 
were fifteen hundred fick and wounded, took 
fire, and all thoſe poor creatures periſhed in 
the flames. The Iriſbh endeavoured to fave 
them ; but the hoſpital being all timber-work 
and deal-boards, it burned too furiouſly to ad- 
mit of any relief. Some ſay that this misfor- 
tune was merely accidental, as I hope it was ; 
others have reported, but, perhaps, as mali- 
ciouſly as you write, that the hoſpital was fired 
with deſign, to prevent the Jriſh from being 
encouraged, by the number of the fick and 
wounded in it, to follow the king's army, and 
cut off his rear. But, whether it was fo or 
not, one of theſe two things you muſt grant 
me; either the 1/þ had courage, and fought 
well, or elſe king William was not fo gallant 
and ſo conſummate a general, nor his troops 
ſuch brave fellows as the world eſteemed them 
to be; ſince they were conſtrained to raiſe 
the ſiege, and leave their enemy maſter 1 
the field, the reſt of the campaign, tho“ 

no r for want of neceſſaries and W 
ney, to make an offenſive war. Utrum, ho- 
rum mavis accippe. I might have concluded 
the affairs of 7reland, of which I am not wri- 
ting a hiſtory, but an anſwer to. your injudici- 
ous reflections; but ſince you have been fo 
copious upon the battle of 7 1 ſhall al- 
ſo follow you thither. J 
As you allow, that we owe our vididry 
(ove to the accidental death of Mr, St. Tall 
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1 ſhall prove, from your on words, that el 
ther the Jriſb * gallantly that day, or elſe, 
that the Engliſb fought but very indifferetitly'3 
for, inſtead of ten thouſand Frenchmen, hier 
you moſt ignorantly aſſure us were at Aghrim, 
there was not, at that time, one battalion, 
troop, or company of French in all the Tri 
army, for which J appeal again to the wars 
office of France. As your honour now lies at 
ſtake, you (as you have certainly intereſt 
enough to do) ought to procure, from the 
French court, a liſt or certificate of their troops, 
if there were any chere: I challenge you ta 
produce ſuch an one (within a month after 
the publication of this letter) ſigned by the ſe- 


cretary at war in France, and ſpecifying the Y} 


regiments, whether horſe, foot, or dragoons, 
the colonels names, the number of troops or 
companies in each regiment, and the number 
of commiſſioned, non-commiſſioned officers, 
and private men in each troop or company of 
French in Ireland, either at the firſt fiege of 
Limerick, in the year 1690, or at the battle 
of Aghrim, in the year 1691. You ſee, fir, 
that I put this point to à very ſhort iſſue he- 
tween us. France will reap too much honout 


by it to refuſe you ſuch a certificate, but ſhe 


has alſo too much honour to grant you a falſe 
one. It is not above two hours work for an 
ordinary clerk, to look over the books in the 
office, and write out the liſt; wherefore you 
ought to think yourſelf obliged to me, for 
putting you in the * to convinee — 
10992 At 
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chat you can prove One of the many chings 
you have aſſerted, with ſo much 1 
againſt the Jriſb ; hut let me adviſe you, i 
the mean time, to take care that there be no 
forgery in the caſe; if you dabble that way, 
I thall certainly detect and expoſe you. Un- 
til you produce this certificate, and rally your 
ten 1 Frenebmen to your ſuccour, I pre- 
ſume that every man in Britain will allow me 
to be in poſſeſſion of the argument, and think 
l am in the right when J boftively affirm, that 
it was an entire, uninixed body of Iriſh that 
_ fought us at Agbrim, tho“ under the command 
of a French general, as our army was com- 
manded by a e one; and, without the 
interpoſition of providence, would have over- 
thrown; in one day, the work of five hun- 
dred years; and deſtroyed the Engliſh intereſt 
in Ireland, which had goſt ſo many hundred 
thouſand lives, and ſo immenſe a treaſure, to 
bring it to the condition it then was in. But 
tho 5 5 behaved themſelves ſo well in that 
battle, they were but in very indifferent cir- 
cumſtances to do ſo. They were half ſtarved 
for want of ee the ravage both 
armies had made in that part of the kingdom 
the year before. On the other hand, our ar- 
my was ſupplied with proviſions from Lein- 


fer and Ulfier. The Iriſh were alſo ill-paid, 
and worſe clad : Louvois was their enemy, 


for the reaſons. I have already mentioned : 
King James braſs money was quite diſcredit- 
ed, even among the 1riſh: themſelves, and 


coin 
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coin came. very ſparingly from France. St. 
Ruth himſelf was fo ſenfible-of the diſadvan- 


tages his army labour'd under, that he gave 
battle in a fort of deſpair; for he had not 


heard that his great enemy, Lowoors, was dead; 
_ thirteen days before. His deſpair proceeded 


from what I am going to tell you. 
Wurd he lay encamped on the Cmaught 


fide of the Shannon, one of the greateſt rivers 
in the three kingdoms, general Genkle, who 


commanded the Engliſh army, marched to be- 


ſiege Athlone, in hes centre of Ireland, of which 


he was afterwards made earl by king William, 


for his gallant ſervices in that kingdom. Ath- 


lone may properly be called two towns, join'd 


by a bridge over the Shannon, one in Leinſter, 
15 the other in Conaught. - Genkle made 


himſelf maſter of the Leinſter fide. called, as 
I have been informed, the Engliſh 7 own, 


which was but lightly fortified, "Int in a 


manner, neglected by the Iriſh ; but the other 
held out, and would have baffled him too, 
notwithſtanding all his bravery, if St. Ruth 
had followed Tyrconnel's advice, which was 


unanimouſly backed by all the Iriſh general 


officers : It was to throw down all the forti- 


fications between the town and their own ar- 


my, that in caſe the Engliſß ſhould force in, 
the Iriſb might have that fide open to relieve 
the town, and drive them out again. The 
French general was deaf to this advice, and 


look'd upon them to be a parcel of madmen,, 


to talk of demoliſhing their own fortifications. 
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As the bridge was broken down, he thought 
it abſolutely impoſſible for the Engliſh to paſs 
ſuch a river as the Shannon, where no ford 
had ever been diſcovered, and could never be 

rſuaded to let more than five regiments lye 

n the town. It ſeems he knew the Engliſh 
as little as you do the Jriſb. In the mean time 
Genkle, who, to the honour of Holland, was 
a Dutchman, and an experienced ſoldier, found 
a ford, which the Englb paſs'd in the even- 
ing, and attack'd the town in a place, where 


the river had been thought a ſufficient fortifi- 


cation. Thus St. Ruth, who was ſent from 
France to command the Triſh, loſt their coun- 
try for them, by depending too. much upon 
himſelf, and too little upon the natives. He 

was ſo ſenfible of his error, when he ſaw it, 

tho? too late; ſo dejected at the misfortune 
he had brought upon the 7riſþ by his obſtina+ 
cy, and fo afraid of Lowvorzs, who was his 
mortal enemy, and who he knew would not 
fail to make a handle of it to ruin him with 
his maſter, that he reſolved either to repair 
his fault in a few days, or die in the attempt. 

The latter he gallantly did at Agbrim, but 
would have effected the other, had he out- 
| liv'd that battle, which was fought in July 
1691, and followed by the fiege Rd reduc- 


1 yon of Limerick, and indeed of all 1reland. 


Ax Limerick there was brandy enough, but 
very little bread ; that town was then the 

common refuge of the unfortunate, and the 

* concourſe of uſeleſs mouths expoſed the 


place 


5 i j 
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place to the danger or dread of a famins, 
Wherefore, the Iriſb ſeeing themſelves aban- 
don'd on all fides, and having no hopes of 
aſſiſtance from France, or holding out againſt 
the united power of England and Scotland, 
ſtrengthened by the poſſeſſion of a great part 
of Treland itſelf, they thought it more prudent 
to fave a part than deſperately venture any lon» 
ger the loſs of the whole. They made arti- 
cles with Genkle at Limerick, rather like vic- 
tors, than men who had not courage to de- 
fend themſelves. All Europe has heard of 
the noiſe the parliament of England made a+» 
bout thoſe articles, and the alterations they 
thought fit to make in them, 

Now, fir, let me ſhew you of what impor- 
tance the preſervation of Ireland for king 
James would have been to France, and of 
what conſequence the putting an end to the 
war there was to England, The Ir:/þ, by 
thoſe too remarkable campaigns I have. men= 
tioned, kept at leaſt forty thouſand brave 
troops in play, moſt of whom would have 
been employed in Flanders againſt Louis XIV. 
as they atterwards were, through Louwuois's rex 
ſentment againſt king James. The Dutch ga- 
zette took notice about that time, that the af. 
fairs of Europe ſeem'd to be in a ſort of Ægui- 
librium, but that the fate of a certain iſland 


would ſoon determine to which fide: the ſeals 4 


was likely to turn. That certain iſland was 
Ireland, to which if Louvers had ſent the ten 
thouſand Frenchmen you mention, as any 4 
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niſter would have done, that did not prefer 
ce gratification of his own private revenge to 
the publick ſervice of his country, and the in- 
tereſt and glory of his maſter ; the Iriſt, with 
their affiſtance, and neceſſary warlike ſtores, 
would have kept Ireland for king James, in 
ſpite of all attempts to wreſt it from him, and 
king William never could have been in any 
tolerable condition to make head againſt the 
French in Flanders. The flame; in all proha- 


bility, would have ſpread again into Scotland, 


and might perhaps have ſcorched England it- 
ſelf. What the conſequence of all this would 
have been, Europe knows perfectly well; and 
I believe France i is very ſenſible too, how lit- 
tle ſhe owes, on that ſcore, to the memory of 
Louvois, who, tho' a very great man in every 
other part of the adminiſtration, by this wilful 
negle& of his duty, may be juſtly ſaid to be 
the ſource of all thoſe calamities and misfor- 
tunes which have fince fallen upon France, to 
which the great Louis the XIVth was as expoſed 
in the latter part of his reign. 

 T Bpr.1eve what I have ſaid is ſufficient to 
convince every body, even Mr. Walſingham 
himſelf, that the Iriſh have not deſerved the re- 
flections caſt upon them in the Free-Briton. I 
ſhall now add a word or two in behalf of 
their generoſity, as well as their fidelity to a 
cauſe, which the principles of education taught 
them to look upon as a very juſt one. In do- 
ing ſo, I ſhall not lead you fo far back as the 

exile of king Charles II. when moſt of the 


Iriſh 


CC 
Triſh officers then in ſervice abroad allowed 
him a good part of their pay towards his ſub- 
ſiſtance, but confine myſelf entirely to the laſt 
war in Ireland. 1 0 11709-0973 
Ar TER the battle of the Boyne, king Wil. 
liam ſent to Tyrconnel, who ſtill remained lord 
Ifeutenant of Ireland for king James after that 
prince's departure for France, with offers to 
the Triſh of all their eſtates as they ſtood be- 
fore the revolution, the free exerciſe of their 
religion; the capacity of entering into civil 
employments, with ſeveral other advantages, 
among which, as I have been poſitively aſ- 
ſured, was that of having half the garriſons in 
the kingdom for their ſecurity, and the per- 
formance of articles. The duke, whoſe 
thoughts, to do his memory juſtice, were 
turned to peace, and the ſafety of his coun- 
trymen, when he found king James's way of 
thinking, and ſaw the behaviour of Lowvois, 
look'd upon king William's offers to be too ge- 
nerous, and too good to be refuſed, he com- 
municated them to the Iriſh chiefs, and preſ- 
ſed the acceptance of them in the moſt earneſt 
manner; but they were univerſally rejected 
by thoſe infatuated men, and Yyrconnel him- 
ſelf was in no ſmall danger of his life, for 
propoſing them. After the firſt ſiege of Li- 
merick, the king, who knew of what mighty 


importance the quieting the 1r;/h was to the 


common cauſe, and how much they retarded 
the deſigns of the allies in Flanders, made the 
lame, or rather more adyantageous offers to the 

1148 duke, 


duke, and the duke ventured to propoſe them 
a ſecond time to h's countrymen, but with as 
little ſucceſs : They were ſtiffiy oppoſed by 
the earl of Lucan, the lord K:i/malhck, another 
branch of the family of Sarsfie/d, baron Pur- 
ce] the colonels © Neil, O Carrol, O Connel; 
and ſeveral perſons of great account among 
the iriſb. Can you then, without bluſhing, 
aſk what ſervice the Iriſb ever did for king 
James or the Pretender ? was it no ſervice to 
continue firm to him when England and Scot- 
land had given their crowns to another prince? 
was it no ſervice to his cauſe ? was it no advan- 
tage to his ally, Louis the XIVth, to keep Eng- 
land embarraſſed three years? ſome people 
think that the battle of Fleurus was but a drawn 
one; and that if the troops which were em- 
ployed with king William in Ireland in the 
year 1699, had been at that battle, as they 
might have been, if the Iriſb had not made a 
diverſion by continuing in arms for king James, 
the victory would, probably, have followed 
the ſtandards of the allies. You may perhaps 
retort upon me, that moſt of them were after- 
wards at the battle of Landen, which we alſo 
loſt to the French; but, before you do fo, 
take a little time to conſider, that Louis the 
XIVth had as many i: by. the capitulation 
of Limerick, to balance them; not one. of 
whom either would or could have gone into 
his ſervice, had they accepted king William's 
firſt or ſecond offer. Whether the 1r:/b abroad 
are ſtill attached to the Chevalier by — 
| | Which 
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which ydu ſeem to queſtion, is not che poln. 
As the caſe ſtands, they are attached: te hi 
by 4 much ſtronger motive than that öf wells 
nation, according t& the. modefn Hmöôralit) q ; 
they tre attached to him by interſt, ſince 1 
expect that his eſtabliſbment in Eng kant, or 
even in Treland, Would reſtore them to their 
eſtates, ati thoſe advantages they” 
when King James II. canè to the erk. It 
intereſt, as 1 preſume it dbes, makes you write; 
and throw out your refle@ions at fanden, as | 
you do: If it has inflithee \enough over 
you to make you! hazard your replitatiott, 
to Expoſe yourſelf to be ſenſured as a bate- 
faced fibber, and à deceiver of the püblick ; 

it may, zofibly, have as powerful anf effecx 

upon unhappy gentlemen, Who by the-lofslof | 
plentiful fortunes at hore, —— leſt 
them but their ſwotds, 70 A ſeatity, 
painful maintenance abroad. Their dalle 
ſteadineſs to the intereſt of an unfortuinute and 
declinitg king, whom they looked upon to 
be their kwful ſovereign, notwichſtäntking our 
ads of parliament to the contrary g chelr refuſal 

of Welk advantageous terms Which Ring I 
tam fo generouſly offer d hem; 3 chert expO- 


perpetual dangers, and even desth felt, 1 4 
ther than acknowledge any other pritite Mun 
king James, at leaſt, while any farther reßiſ. 9 

: wr in his favour was Practicable, Art 
ed them that efteem in France,” whith dein 
behavivur ever Ss preſeryed for chem 
PAs 
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even to this day. Nor has the Britiſh miniſtry 
ſeemed at any time, to havea lower notion of 
them. than the French have all along had. 
What you offer, by way of reflection upon 
them, rather juſtifies my aſſertion, than makes 
in any reſpect, for your purpoſe. Our miniſ- 
ters never thought that they wanted either 
courage or affeclion for the Chevaher ; they 
rather knew, that they had more of both than 
was conſiſtent with 7 intereſt of the prote- 
| ſtant ſucceſſion; and it was for this reaſon, 
and not for any cowardice i in the Iriſb, as you 
ſay with your uſual . politeneſs and veracity, 
that towards the end of the war, our reg 
ments had orders. not to recruit in Ireland. 
was not only a common thing to recruit "cha 
before, but even entire regiments were raiſed 
in that kingdom, of which. I can name ſeveral, 
until the. experience we had of their frequent 
deſertions to the French and Spaniards, ſhew'd 
us, that to liſt. men in Ireland, was only to 
recruit for the Iriſb. troops in the ſervice of 
France and Spain, and, conſequently, to raiſe 
forces, at that time, dar the Chevalier it de- 
monſtrated where their inclinations lay, and 
makes point blank againſt your argument. 
can alſo name a regiment or two, or, per- 
haps, more in Flanders, in the year 1708, 
which we generaly call the campaign of Liſle, 
that loſt conſiderably by deſertion; one of 
them no leſs than one hundred and thirty men, 
as well as I can remember : they all went off 


to the * ind fought againſt us at Malpla- 
per | quet. 
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quet. They were eſteemed brave Sl. * : 
our regiments, and I can hardly think, that 
changing fides abated any thing of their cou- 
rage. 1 
170 be itcounted brave by a nation, wk 

in a ſeries of five hundred years war with 

England, ſome little intervals excepted, has 
given proofs of the utmoſt bravery that men 
are capable of, is a commendation in itſelf a- 
bove ths reach of any pen ; and mine, indif- 
ferent as it is, had never been employed again 
upon this ſubject, had you not forced me to 
appear in my own vindication. I have told 
you in the beginning of this letter, that Thave 
formerly took notice in print of the courage» 
ous and gallant behaviour of the Triſh abroad. 
in direct contradiction to what I have faid af 

them, you call them infamous cowards, and 
what not. . This baſe proceeding in you, which 
cannot be parallell'd in any polite nation, is, 
in ſome meaſure, to give me the lie, at a time, 
when the circumſtances in which I ſtand with 
the miniſtry, and my abfence from Britain, 
put it entirely out of my power to return it in 
any other manner. I affure you, Mr. Wal-' 
fingham, that I am no way concerned for the 
honour or character of the Iriſb troops: I am 
very indifferent whether they are brave or not, 

further than as the uſe that is, or may be made 
of them, may affect the ſafety of the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion or diſturb the repoſe of Great Bri- 
tain. It is publickly, and even but too no- 
un known both in London and Paris, 
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that the Þ3y/boffiicers are not my friends, neither 
does any man look upon me to be theirs. 1 
have had no commerce or converſation with 
them theſe nine years paſt, nor do I ever pro- 
Poſe or deſign to have any; Theſe are the 
terms on which ] ſtand with them at preſent, 
particularly with one of the ' greateſt of their 
generals, and I preſume you are no ſtranger - 
to the capſe of our quarrel. But tho? we are 
enemies, I know what it is to be a generous and 
a fair one; I know the duties of a gentleman 
and aghniſtian, both which teach me to have a 
tuation of affairs, or the ſervice of my country, 
call upon me to meddle with any perſon's 
character in publick. Had you done fo, fir, 
hen you made thoſe gentlemen the ſubject of 
your paper, you would have ſaved me the 
pains of writing ſo long a letter, and gained 
applauſe to yourſelf (the conſtant reward of 
impaxtiality and ſincerity) inſtead of the juſt 
and open reproof which I now give you, and 
which I ſhall ſtill continue a little further, by 
expoſing a nice piece of your Legerdemain, in 
that paragraph of yours relating to the affair 
5 of ' Aghr im. To. this purpoſe, 1 muſt make 
another repetition of your own words, 
©  ©© Bur when that prince,” you ſay (fpeak- 
ing of king James) was convinced of his er- 
rox, and found there was no dependence 
upon an eutite unmixed body of Irie, by 
the ſending over ten thouſand Frenchmen un- 
der the command of Mr. St. Ruth lie made 
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0 fo gallant an oppoſition to the Engliſb army 
« at — battle of Agbrim, that diſpaſſionate 
men have thought we owed our victory to 
the accidental death of that general.” This 
I have already ſhewn to be a great panegyrick 
upon the Iriſb, in ſpight of your defign to 
ſlander them, becauſe there were no French 
troops at that battle: And now I appeal to 
any man who has apy notion of ſtile, nay, I 
even appeal to yourfelf, whether the generali- 
ty of your readers will not be apt ta under- 
ſtand by this paſſage, that king James was in 
perſon at Aghrim ? or, whether the ſenſe, in 
the moſt favourable canſtruction, is not 
vocal. If you thought the king was 3 
you was not qualified to write upon this ſub- 
ject; but if you really know that his majeſty 
was not then in Ireland, but, as J have alrea- 
dy proved, had taken his leave of that king» 
dom, at leaſt eleven months before, and that 
it was St. Ruth that commanded alone, and 
made fo gallant an oppoſition to the. Engliſh 
army, you moſt ungenerouſly prevaricate, and 
wilfully write bad Engliſb to impoſe upon the 
people of England. Had you meant fairly, 
your words would have run thus; But when. 
that prince was convinced of his error, and 
found there was no dependence upon an entire 
unmixed body. of Iriſh, be ſent over Mr. St. 
Ruth, with ten thouſand Frenchmen, wha 
made ſa gallant an eppofition to the Engliſh ar- 
my, Cee In A. lo, Tant. ys RENE robe 9 
Nw 4 
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like a candid honeſt man, and left no equivo- 
cation in the ſenſe, provided always that the 


ten thouſand Frenchmen had been there. This 


poor little artifice in you, to ſurprize your rea- 
ders, and gain them to your fide, ſhews plain- 


ly what a fort of man you are, and the ſpirit | 


and deſign with which you write. 


 I$8narL now examine your reflections upon 


the 1ri/h in another light; but I muſt firſt take 
notice of an affertion in your. poſt-ſcript, 


namely, that after the abdication of the o- 


* ther (king James II.) they ruined his cauſe 
* and loſt him the kingdom of Jreland.” 
What you ſay here is at leaſt as ridiculous as 


pnjuſt, and deſerves rather to be paſſed over 
with contempt, than to have any notice taken 


of it, except king William intended to make a 
preſent of that kingdom to king James. When 
you prove that, PII give you up the argument; 
till then I ſhall ſtate the caſe thus. If the 
Triſh had remained quiet after king Fames's 
abdication, and had ſubmitted to king William, 


as England did, and as Mr. Temple aſſur'd his 
majeſty Tyrconnel was inclined to do, this 


charge had never been brought againſt them: 
His majeſty would have taken as eaſy and as 
quiet a poſſeſſion of the one kingdom as 
he had done of the other; king James could 


not have given him the leaſt oppoſition in do- 


ing ſo, Ireland was loſt of courſe, for king 


Fames, by his abdication, and retreat into 
France; and happy had it been for the Iriſb, 
if they had let him remain ſo ; but their evil 

genius 
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genius hurried them on to their deſtruction. 
They were deaf to good advice; they ſlight- 
ed all king William's generous offers; they 
fought at Agbrim and Limerick rather like fu- 
Ties than men. They unanimouſly and chear- 
fully expoſed their lives, fortunes, families, 
and every thing, without reſerve, for king 
James: They held out as long as poſſible, 
even to the ſurprize of king William and 
all the world, after king James and France 
had in a manner abandon'd them. In the 
firſt fiege of Limerick, they out-did the Sagun- 
tines themſelves in bravery and reſolution, in 
as much as they kept the town, and drove a 
way an army much ſuperior to Hanibals in 
courage and diſcipline. Can they then with 
any colour of juſtice, good ſenſe or common 
honeſty, be accuſed of ruining king James's 
cauſe, and lofing him the kingdom of Ireland? 
for ſhame, Mr. Walfingham, think better of 
What you ſay for the future. I have ſhewn 
how Ireland came to be loſt for king James, 
and who were the cauſe of loſing it; the 
king himſelf by his own infatuation ; Louvois, 
by his ſpleen to king James, for refufing his 
ſon Curtenveau, and St. Ruth, by his miſtake. 
at Atblone, and diſregard of the Hat advice 
given bim: Theſe were the joint cauſes of the 
reduction of Ireland, and I hope my readers 
are ſatisfied with the account 1 have given of 
that affair. 

HirRERTO I W only en how much 
you have wrong'd the Roman catholick part of 


the proteſtant nobility an 


mme Iriſh; * bit now let me alk you very ſeri- 
_ _ oulfly, what nnd ow" to make to 

he proteſtant no d gentry of Ireland, 
for the ſtab you have given to the honour of 
their country? After having rung the changes 
found, and with all the verboſity peculiar to 
you, given full ſwing to your malice againſt 
Treland, and every man born in it, you leave 
an idea with your readers, if they think you 
worth notice, that the Jriſi in general, new 
and old, Proteſtant and Papiſt, are all a pro- 
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miſcuous pack of rank arrant cowards. It is 
in. vain to endeavour to ſhelter yourfelf under 
the filly evaſion, that you meant none but the 
old. race, and of thofe too none but Papiſtv. 
Were it even fo, it would be unjuſt and ab- 
ſurd. Papiſts fight as well as ht e and 
ſo dice verſa; but Your reflections ſeem to im- 
ply, that cowandle l a natural effect of the 
eee Ln TEE K, air 
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m, che laſt war between the emperor Charles VI. and 


France, the Iriſb regiments in the ſervice of the latter, brave- 
ly ſecured the retreat of the French army out of the empire, 
althoꝰ cloſely follow'd by the brave count Seckendorff, who 
did his utmoſt to cut off their rear, but was as bravely diſap- 
pPeointed by the intrepid behaviour of the Iriſb. Allo the 
vicbory of the F r ench at F Pp” 18 chiefly attributed to the 

+ triſþ; for when the allies in all appearance had the advan- 
tage by the bravery of their troops, the French king order'dthe 

Irifh to attack the right wing bf the allies, which they did 
with ſo muthreſolution and bravery, not firing a ſhot till they 
puſh'd their bayonets into the faces of their enemies, that ify 
| ſpight of the intrepid hehaviour of the Zxgliſh, they were o- 
bliged to retreat. Bulkley's regiment was engaged with the 
ſecond battalion of guards, ms were mot all eut off; 


their two pieces of cannon taken which was at the head of 


the battalion, Cc. 


a 


air and climate-of Ireland. It is even-a crime 
with you to be an Iriſkman, and eyery one 
that reads your paper, mult J ave this notion 
of it. To confirm us in it, you tell us, that 
being born in Ireland makes 2 man odious and 
obnoxious to Britons. Such are the means by 
which you endeayonr to render ſome of the 
veſt ſubjects and braveſt men in his majeſty's 

dominions hated and abhorr'd. in Britain, and 


deſpiſed by all our allies. .. 


_ I Have often heard it ſaid, that more than a 
third of the officers with the duke of Marlbs- 
rough in Flanders, were Iriſh ; there are alſo 

ſeveral Iriſbmen of diſtinction in our fleet at 
preſent; was no decency then to be preſerved 
towards them ?- was no regard to be had to 

the heroick actions, and illuſtrious memory of 
the great Cadagan? could you not have ſaid 
ſomething to except an earl, who ſo lately 
commanded the army of Great- Britain, out of 
the crowd of cowards of your own creating? 
could not the defeat of the Spaniſh fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and other great ſervices per- 
form'd for Britain, by the late lord Torrington, 
prevail upon you to give quarter to the name 
of Byng ? It not, I don't wonder that you 
have not ſpared the Ingoldſbres, the Palmer's, 
the Arm/trongs, the Kanes, the Claytons, and 
a multitude of other brave officers of that na- 
tion, both of the old and new race, who 
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pardon I beg for not naming them here, be- 


caufe it would not only ſwell my letter too 
much to do fo, but take up more time than I 


can well ſpare ; tho' I will venture to menti- 
on that unfortunate gentleman, the late duke 


of Ormond, and I don't think that I ſhall either 


offend his majeſty, or ſubject myſelf to the 


cenfure of any man of honour, or brave fol- 


dier by naming him. He is an Iriſhman, if 


there is any ſuch thing in the world; he has 
been captain-general of Britain; and the 


greateſt of his enemies will allow, that, as to 


perſonal bravery, Ceſar or Alexander never had 
—_ - $3 
Lr me once more aſk you ſeriouſly what 
you intended, by falling, as you have done, 
upon the Iriſßh? did you mean by this ſtrata- 


gem of defamation, to light up a flame in the 


two kingdoms, and put 1ri/hmen upon ſeeking 
after occafions to convince the world that they 
dare fight Engliſtmen? did you intend to take 
this oppcrtunity of making more friends for 
the Chevalier, by uniting the Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholicks of Treland, againſt your coun- 


try, in the common cauſe of defending their 


honour 


General Ligonier's regiment of horſe, and to a man 
Triſh proteitants, behaved with the greateſt bravery and 


reſolution at the battle of Dettingen, which behaviour was 


inſerted in the account of that battle, in the London Ga- 
zette ; nevertheleſs, ſoon after was publiſh'd in the ſame 
Gazette, not to receive any Iriſuman from the impreſſing 
officers for the land ſervice. 


| 
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honour ? or had you any other under-hand 
deſign in this proceeding, which you don't 


think ſafe to own ?——But I ſay no more 
there are people at the court end of the town 
more concern'd to take notice of it than I am. 
HERE I ſtop, becauſe I reſerve the recruit- 
ing affair, as well as what you think the poli- 
tical part of your paper, for another letter, in 
caſe you oblige me to continue the diſpute. 
with you. If you do ſo, and dare put your 
true name to what you publiſh, you ſhall al- 
ways find me ready to engage you, notwith- 
| ſtanding the helps you have, and the diſad- 
vantages I labour under. I promiſe you far- 
ther, not to glance at any gentleman in the. 
adminiſtration, directly or indirectly; and this 
2 ſo publickly made, I hope will be ſuf- 
cient to procure me liberty to anſwer you, 
as often as you appear upon this ſubje& : If 1 
do not, Britons may be affured that the fault 
does not lie at my door. When you confider 
the fate of the Offend Company, you will not 
find me an antagoniſt altogether below your 
notice? I have the honour to be the firſt Bri- 
ton that wrote againſt it; the miniſtry appro- 
ved my notions, and did not diſdain to make 
them their guide I ſhall therefore ſhew them, 
as ſoon as I have leiſure, and, perhaps, be- 
fore the parliament breaks up, that the da- 
mage which Britain receives, by the preſent 
encroachments upon her. commerce, and the 
unfriendly practices of one of her allies, in 
| H 2 Point 
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85 73 of trade, call loudly for her attention. 


n the mean time, I wait for your reply con- 
cerning the Iriſb, and am, N 


, 
Your moft bumble Servant, 
C. FORMAN. 


P. S. I think it neceſſary to join to this 


letter, part of the character of the 1rifh, as J. 


find it copied from a very celebrated Engliſb 


author, by Mr. Miege, in his Preſent State / 
Great Britain, printed in the year 1714. 


* They are of a middle ſtature, ſtrong of 
*© body, of an hotter and moiſter nature than 
*© marty other nations, of wonderful ſoft ſkins, 
* and, by reafon of the tenderneſs of their 
muſcles, they excel in nimbleneſs, and the 
flexibility of all Pane of their body; they 


are reckoned of a quick wit, prodigal of 


r 


& their lives, enduring travel, cold and hun- 
cc ger, given to fleſhly luſts, light of belief, 

kind and courteous to ſtrangers, conſtant 
in love, impatient” of abuſe and injury, in 
<< enmity implacable, and in all affections moſt 
* vehement and paſſionate.” Allowances be- 
ing made for d lußtunities of human nature, 


this character is no diſadvantageous one. 


Their vices are common, in ſome degree or 
other, to all nations; and J believe there are 


very few that ſurpaſs them in their virtues. 


According 


. 


F091 


According to this account of them, they muſt 


be faithful friends, but moſt dangerous ene- 


mies, and ſeem to be furniſhed by nature 


with all the qualities required in a ſoldier ; 
from whence I conclude, that you are cer- 
tainly very brave yourſelf in venturing to 


abuſe them ſo mal-a-propos. As they are reck- 
oned of a quick wit, ſome of them have made 


as great a figure in letters, and all the parts of 


divine and human learning, as their country- 
men have done in arms, amidſt the terrors of 


war. Primate Uſher, Mr. Mchneaux who 
wrote The Caſe of Ireland, Mr. Dodwell, Mr. 
Congreve, Sir Richard Steele and dean Swift, 
whoſe pen, and not ſo poor an one as mine, 
ought to have been employed upon this ſub- 
ject, will remain ſtanding monuments to poſ- 
terity of the proof of this aſſertion. 
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